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Dearest Greek 


Jack and Charmian London’s Presentation 
Inscriptions to George Sterling 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
STANLEY WERTHEIM &% SAL NOTO 


Introduction 


A AR Jack London and George Sterling met in San Fran- 
cisco during the spring of 1go1, the disparities of their 
life experiences and literary perspectives did not augur well 
for friendship. Thirty-two years of age to London’s twenty- 
five, Sterling had published only one significant poem, “‘Me- 
morial Day,” an abstruse medley of clichés which saw print 
only through the logrolling of his mentor, Ambrose Bierce, 
who published it in his own Washington Post column. London, 
in contrast, had already secured national recognition as a 
master of the short story in many of the country’s leading fam- 
ily magazines, including The Atlantic Monthly, McClure’s, 
Overland Monthly, Harper’s Bazaar, Collier's, The Smart Set, 
and The Youth’s Companion. It was an age when the genre of 
the short story was at the height of its transient popularity, 
and London enhanced the movement with keenly evocative 
and well-crafted stories, eventually collected in The Son of the 
Wolf (1900) and in the somewhat more subdued but no less 
professionally executed tales of The God of His Fathers (1901). 

At the very outset of his literary career, George Ansel 
Sterling III was already somewhat of an anachronism as a 
personality and a poet. He was the scion of a patrician family 
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in Sag Harbor, New York, an affluent whaling port on Shelter 
Island Sound where his father was an eminent physician and 
senior warden of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Sterling created 
a minor scandal in the town by converting to Catholicism, and 
his religious enthusiasm found fertile ground in his family. In 
1886 George enrolled in Saint John’s College, a seminary in 
Maryland where his English teacher, Father John Bannister 
Tabb, a popular poet and journalist, reinforced his love of lit- 
erature and also convinced him that he had no vocation for the 
priesthood. Rejecting the alternative of adopting his father’s 
medical profession, Sterling left for California in 1890 to be- 
come a clerk in the firm of his uncle, Frank C: Havensja 
wealthy Oakland realtor. The job was more or less a sinecure. 
Sterling had little interest in business and would never rise 
beyond the position of his employer’s personal secretary. 
Joaquin Miller, in whose flamboyant company Sterling de- 
lighted, introduced him to Bay Area Bohemian society, and 
in 1892 he met Bierce, who became paradoxically both a lib- 
erating and confining formative influence from which he was 
never able entirely to free himself. Bierce’s aestheticism and 
Decadence helped Sterling to achieve his enduring poetic 
voice but was irreconcilable with the Naturalism and social- 
ism of Jack London. 

By 1896, when Sterling married his secretary, Caroline 
Rand, he was submitting manuscripts to Bierce, at that time 
the most influential critic on the West Coast, and becoming 
overly dependent upon the older writer’s judgment. Scorning 
realism and social reform, Bierce was an advocate of ethereal 
beauty, a Poesque concept he was never able to define but 
which he identified with an interweaving of the idealistic, 
esoteric, and grotesque. Sterling’s subordination to this doc- 
trinaire, authoritarian personality for more than a decade 
helped to establish him as an accomplished jin de siécle lyricist 
and sonneteer but apparently blocked any further growth he 
might have had into an innovative modern poet. 

Jack London’s personal and intellectual antecedents were 
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diametrically opposed to those of Sterling. He was born in San 
Francisco on January 12, 1876, the illegitimate son of William 
H. Chaney and Flora Wellman, who lived together as man and 
wife. Chaney, unscrupulous at times, was an itinerant astrol- 
oger—a “professor of astrology and kindred sciences,” as he 
liked to think of himself. And Flora, eccentric and often mel- 
ancholy, was devoted to get-rich schemes and the spiritual 
quackery of the day. Chaney left her before Jack’s birth, and 
within the year Flora married John London, who henceforth 
treated Jack as one of his own children. In contrast to Sterling, 
however, Jack London’s youth was entirely proletarian. Be- 
fore the age of sixteen he had worked in a canning factory on 
the Oakland estuary, often twelve or more hours a day for a 
wage of ten cents an hour. He had been an oyster pirate in the 
lucrative fishing waters north of the Bay, the owner of his own 
sloop, the Razzle Dazzle, which came equipped with an amor- 
ous teen-aged girl named Mamie, popularly known as the 
“Queen of the Oyster Pirates.” Jack’s early bookish education 
was not, like Sterling’s, guided by elegant Jesuit tutors, but 
derived in solitude in the Oakland Public Library. A voracious 
reader, his knowledge of literature, history, and the popular 
philosophies of the day equalled that of most college graduates 
while he was yet an adolescent. Following a short stint as a 
deputy policeman with the California Fish Patrol, Jack signed 
the articles on a three-masted schooner, the Sophia Suther- 
land, a few days after his seventeenth birthday, for a seven- 
months’ voyage to the sealing grounds off the coast of Japan. 
His first job after his return was in a jute mill—again at ten 
cents an hour—an experience he later vividly fictionalized in 
one of his finest stories, ““The Apostate.” A spell with an off- 
shoot of Coxey’s Army in 1894, during which he was arrested 
for vagrancy in Niagara Fallsand spent thirty days in the Erie 
County Penitentiary, completed his practical education in the 
survival of the fittest which he described in The Road (1907) 
and John Barleycorn (1913). Brief academic experiences at 
Oakland High School and Berkeley were succeeded by a year 
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of unsuccessful gold prospecting in the Yukon during 1897 and 
1898. But the time spent in the Northland was not without its 
rewards for Jack. Though he returned to California with less 
than five dollars worth of gold, the experiences he absorbed in 
the Klondike served as a rich repository of material which he 
utilized in his short stories. What began as a grinding literary 
apprenticeship resulted ina phenomenal projection to nation- 
al fame as the author of fiction which combined fast-paced 
adventure with social and philosophical significance. 

Despite the striking dissimilarities in their life experiences 
and the contrast between the stark realism and didactic force 
of London’s prose and the disembodied fantasy and striving 
for supernal beauty inherent in Sterling’s poetry, there were 
essential affinities of temperament which served to cement 
their friendship. Both were dedicated to their art, London’s 
frequent protestations that he wrote only for money notwith- 
standing. They also shared inclinations toward Sybaritic liv- 
ing, fleeting amorous experiences, sports, outdoor and indoor 
festivities, spoofery, and practical jokes. Both were to some 
extent poseurs and created self-images which complemented 
their work. Jack gloried in the roles of tramp, brawler, and 
primitive frontiersman, while George cultivated the persona 
of the fastidious, aristocratic aesthete. Such differences be- 
tween them were more apparent than real and, as Howard 
Lachtman observes, created no barrier to their relationship 
since ““George was less exquisite than he appeared, while Jack 
was more sensitive than he seemed and .. . each recognized 
this hidden aspect of the other.’’* London soon realized that 
Sterling’s genteel demeanor did not exclude familiarity with 
the tawdry pleasures of the Barbary Coast and that he was 
unruffled by Jack’s attempts to shock him with staged dissipa- 
tions. London’s early immersion in Romantic and pre-Raph- 
aelite poetry makes it unsurprising that Sterling’s first book, 
The Testimony of the Suns and Other Poems (1903), convinced 


1. “Jack and George: Notes on a Literary Friendship,” The Pacific His- 
torian, 22 (Summer, 1979), p. 30. 
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him that George was a major poet. Jack read the manuscript 
of the title poem carefully enough to construe the applicability 
of some of its lines to his own writing, as is apparent in his 
presentation inscription for Sterling’s copy of 4 Daughter of 
the Snows (1902). Iconoclastic lines from what may be another 
early Sterling poem served as an appropriate inscription for 
George’s copy of The People of the Abyss (1903). 

jack London’s friendship with George Sterling was to be- 
come the closest and most enduring of his life. The invidious 
reflections some biographers have made upon the endearing 
salutations and sentiments they addressed to one another in 
letters and which are evident in a number of Jack’s presenta- 
tion inscriptions to George seem unhistorical in the light of the 
relative lack of self-consciousness with which male affections 
could be expressed in a pre-Freudian era and do not adequate- 
ly consider the warm, flamboyant personalities of the two 
men. Acutely aware of his working-class origins and sparse 
formal education, London at first kept an emotional distance 
from the elegant, sophisticated poet, and even after a year of 
friendship he felt a similar reticence in Sterling. ‘““You know 
that I do not know you,—no more than you know me,” he 
wrote George. “We have never touched the intimately per- 
sonal note in all the time of our friendship. I suppose we never 
shall. And so I speculate & speculate, trying to make you out, 
trying to lay my hands on the inner side of you, the self side of 
you—what you are to yourself in short. Sometimes | conclude 
that you havea cunning & deep philosophy of life, for yourself 
alone, worked out on the basis of disappointment & disillu- 
sion. Sometimes, I say, | am firmly convinced of this, and then 
it all goes glimmering, and I think that you don’t want to 
think, or that you have thought no more than partly, if at all, 
and are living your life out blindly and naturally. So I do not 
know you, George; and for that matter I do not know how I 
came to write this.’ 

Nevertheless, their intimacy quickly deepened, and they 


2. Jack London to George Sterling, 11 July 1903. 
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adopted personal nicknames for each other. Sterling was “‘the 
Greek,” presumably because of his Classical profile and phy- 
sique and pagan’personality. Will Irwin commented that “He 
had the body of a Mercury and the face of a Dante’’; he im- 
pressed Gertrude Atherton as “being born out of time and 
place, a reincarnation perhaps from the Athens of the Fourth 
or Third Century B.C.’ and Rebecca Chambers thought his 
asymmetrical face resembled “‘a Grecian coin that had been 
run over by a Roman chariot.’’4 Sterling capitalized upon the 
constant Classical allusions to his appearance and behavior 
and enjoyed the roles of mad poet and hedonist, the “King of 
Bohemia,” as he came to be known in San Francisco. Jack 
London, despite his actual sophistication, was equally pleased 
with the fierce patronymic of the “Wolf” which George gave 
him. Later, he would encourage Charmian to address him in 
this manner; he designed his bookplate with a wolf’s head and 
named the home of his dreams, which tragically was destroyed 
by fire before he could occupy it, ““Wolf House.” Jack and 
George fully enjoyed each other as people and as creative per- 
sonalities, but it seems doubtful that they could have ever 
fully appreciated one another’s work, and their ways of life 
were essentially divergent. London was uncomfortable with 
the dilettantism of Sterling’s Piedmont coterie and the arty 
Bohemians with whom he surrounded himself in his Carmel 
version of Greenwich Village from 1905 through 1913. Ster- 
ling was almost totally unable to empathize with London’s 
passions for travel and adventure, and, although he had a 
desultory concern with agronomy, he lacked London’s com- 
mitment to experiments with the improvement of land and 
livestock. The strongest bond which held the two men to- 
gether beyond their personal affinity was a mutual regard for 
basic integrity. Jack’s inscription in Sterling’s copy of The Call 
of the Wild (1903) reveals that George admired the consistency 
of Jack’s moral and social convictions, and the inscription in 


3. Overland Monthly, 85 (December, 1927), p. 368. 
4. Lachtman, p. 32. 
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Before Adam (1907) shows that London was able to appreciate 
if not share the fascination with the macabre, perverse, and 
phantasmagoric qualities of Sterling’s “A Wine of Wizardry.” 

At least two characters in Jack London’s novels, Russ 
Brissenden, the Byronic, tubercular poet of the autobiograph- 
ical Martin Eden (1909) and Mark Hall, the abalone lyricist 
of The Valley of the Moon (1913), are modelled upon George 
Sterling. Martin’s conviction that Brissenden is a magnificent 
writer to whose heights he, a plodding fictionalizer, can never 
aspire closely resembles London’s overestimation of Sterling’s 
talents. Entranced by the sweeping rhythms, universal scope, 
and coruscating cosmic imagery of “The Testimony of the 
Suns,” Jack was blinded to the poem’s vagueness, redundan- 
cy, and lack of intellectual content. Throughout his career, 
when he was not committed to serious writing, London would 
speak of himself as a literary hack, but was convinced that 
Sterling was a neglected genius. It is largely the conviction 
that true greatness in literature is doomed to obscurity which 
drives Martin Eden to suicide. While London was most often 
adulatory about Sterling’s poetry, George was not averse to 
expressing negative judgments of what he considered Jack’s 
weaker books. “‘As to ‘Before Adam,’ ” he wrote London 
bluntly, “I think it’s the poorest thing you’ve done.’’s The 
Crutse of the Snark (1911) elicited little more than the sardonic 
comment from Sterling that “You rather overworked the 
Solomon sores in the Snark book. I suppose they appealed 
strongly to your imagination, you being a reformer. Why not 
turn Upton [Sinclair] loose on them?’’® Obviously reacting 
against London’s notions of nordic supremacy, Sterling found 
Pathurst’s ‘‘ ‘perishing blond’ tirades” in The Mutiny of the 
Elsinore (1914) “pretty tiresome. He’s heartless, too, but so 
are all the others on the Elsinore.’’? Nevertheless, George 
realized that Jack was well aware of the deficiencies of the 


5. George Sterling to Jack London, 7 July 1906. 
6. George Sterling to Jack London, 29 October 1911. 
7. George Sterling to Jack London, 1 April 1914. 
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novel, which he characterized as “‘another one of my flivvers”’ 
in his presentation inscription to Sterling who responded gen- 
erously: “I don’t call it one of your ‘flivvers.’ The trouble is, 
one instinctively compares it to The Sea Wolf—and what book 
can stand that comparison?’’® 

Another aspect of the affinity between Jack London and 
George Sterling was the inconsistent nature of their socialism, 
but here, as in all matters of conviction, Jack was the more 
serious of the two, despite the much criticized variance be- 
tween his theories and practices. Jack’s Before Adam inscrip- 
tion emphasizes that he considers himself and George equally 
qualified “‘to gibber in all the Hee-hee Councils from Coppa’s 
to the Ruskin.” Coppa’s, a Montgomery Block restaurant 
which flourished between 1903 and 1906 when it was destroyed 
in the fire following the great San Francisco earthquake, was 
a favorite watering place of writers, artists, and other local 
Bohemians. The Ruskin Club, in contrast, was a more sedate 
organization of East Bay socialists who held monthly meet- 
ings at the Metropole Hotel in Oakland or ina Piedmont Park 
clubhouse. Both Jack and George frequented Coppa’s and 
became members of the Ruskin Club under the influence of 
Frederick Irons Bamford, the Oakland librarian who had been 
among the first to recognize London’s talent. As Jack’s in- 
scription in Revolution and Other Essays (1910) makes clear, 
Sterling shared with him the altruistic and humanitarian im- 
pulses which made socialism attractive to idealistic young 
men and infuriated more cynical older writers like Bierce. 
Sterling’s position in the real estate and insurance business 
did not inhibit him from denouncing materialism and the mis- 
use of great wealth in industrially burgeoning America: 


grown soft 
Thy hands reach out for mercenary joys; 
Thy heart desires dishonorable loves 
and baser dreams. Yearly the golden chain 
Is weightier at thy wrists, and fostered Powers 


8. George Sterling to Jack London, 27 December tg14. 
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Plan in their dusk of tyranny thy tomb; 
And in that shadow Mammon’s eyes grow fierce, 


And half thy sons adore him. Now the land 


Grows vile, and all thy statehood is a mart... .° 


The Caged Eagle and Other Poems (1916) is replete with 
verses such as “Moloch,” “On a City Street,” and “Ode on 
the Opening of the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition” 
which embody uncharacteristically didactic socialist themes, 
although they are expressed in far more genteel and less fiery 
terms than in Jack London’s books and tracts. Unlike Lon- 
don, whose egalitarianism became increasingly incompatible 
with his penchant for pouring money into expensive personal 
ventures such as his two-masted ketch, the Snark, and, later, 
his expansive but rustic home among the redwoods, Wolf 
House, on the Beauty Ranch, Sterling had little desire for 
wealth or possessions. His universalist cosmic perspective 
made him ever conscious of the vanity of human wishes but 
also led toa pessimism which caused him to despair of the per- 
fectibility of man or the efficacy of social reform. As Thomas 
E. Benedikttson puts it, “If all of man’s efforts to improve his 
conditions are ultimately and equally doomed, socialism 1s as 
false and vain a doctrine as Christianity. Sterling was able to 
practice a sort of mental legerdemain which made it possible 
for him to profess socialism sincerely and to support his so- 
cialist friends vigorously, but it is clear that his ultimate 
allegiances were to his ideal of art rather than to humanity.” 

Though they maintained their allegiance to each other, the 
friendship between London and Sterling began to decline 
somewhat after Jack returned from his reporting of the Russo- 
Japanese War in Manchuria in the summer of 1904. London 
spent less time than ever at Sterling’s Bohemian retreat, and, 
following his marriage to Charmian and voyage to Hawaiiand 


9. “Of America,” 4 Wine of Wizardry and Other Poems (San Francisco: 
A. M. Robertson, 1909), p. 60. 
10. ““The Life of George Sterling.” Unpublished dissertation. University 
of Washington, 1974, pp. 63-64. 
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the South Seas, he settled in Glen Ellen and began the agri- 
cultural experimentation that would increasingly engross his 
energies and resources. Personal differences caused the two to 
see little of one another, but Sterling continued to edit and 
proofread many of London’s books and occasionally supple- 
mented his income by suggesting plot outlines for him, as 
Sinclair Lewis had done. The continuing warmth of Jack’s 
presentation inscriptions, especially in The Night Born (1913), 
indicates that George retained a special place in his heart. It 
is notable that Sterling owned an inscribed first edition of 
every book Jack London published in his lifetime, except the 
last, The Turtles of Tasman (1916). Since the book was not 
released until seven weeks before Jack’s death, perhaps he 
never had the opportunity to send a copy to Sterling. When 
George lost his copy of The Cruzise of the Dazzler (1902), he 
made certain that Jack presented a later edition of the novel 
to him. The nostalgic tenor of the four inscriptions by Char- 
mian in posthumous books reveals that she recognized the 
continuity of Sterling’s closeness to Jack, even if she had at 
times resented it. 

Jack London’s place in American and world literature is 
secure and enduring, but George Sterling has slipped into ob- 
scurity, except as a charismatic figure of old San Francisco. It 
is an undeserved fate. Sterling’s vague rhetoric, archaic dic- 
tion, grandiose sweep of syntax, brooding pessimism, and 
fascination with the fantastic and bizarre were obsolete in the 
modernist poetic climate of experimenters like Robinson Jeff- 
ers (who admired Sterling’s work), Ezra Pound, Hart Crane, 
Robert Frost, and T. S. Eliot. His prosodic formulations were 
traditional: blank verse, the quatrain, ode, sonnet, and alle- 
gorical drama, the very metrical patterns perfected by Keats, 
Tennyson, and Swinburne. He embodied these in his concep- 
tion of the Romantic ideal—the captivation of an ambiguous 
and transient supernal beauty achieved through the accumu- 
lation of esoteric images—galaxies and nebula, a polar iceberg 
with hidden sapphires, the alluring horror chamber of the 
sorceress Circe: 
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Carved in one ruby that a Titan lost, 

Where icy philters brim with scarlet foam, 

’Mid hiss of oils in burnished caldrons tost, 
While thickly from her prey his life-tide drips, 
In turbid dyes that tinge her torture-dome. . . .% 


Only one prominent American poet seems to have shared 
Sterling’s fascination with the quest for fleeting beauty, mu- 
sical metre, poetic diction, and sense of cosmic doom. That 
was Edgar Allan Poe, and Poe died in 1849. Mannered sonnets 
became Sterling’s métier, especially in his later years, but one 
cannot help wondering what his literary reputation would 
now be were he judged more by his achievements than his de- 
ficiencies and had he written in England during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century rather than in America 
during the first two decades of the twentieth. Could not the 
sonnet written in memory of Nora May French (a promising 
young poetess of the Carmel group who took her own life), in 
all its sentimentality, be compared favorably with many of 
the poems of Wordsworth or Shelley? 


I saw the shaken stars of midnight stir, 
And winds that sought the morning bore to me 
The thunder where the legions of the sea 

Are shattered on her stormy sepulcher, 

And pondering on the bitter things that were, 
On cruelties the mindless Fates decree, 
I felt some shadow of her mystery— 

The loneliness and mystery of her. 


The waves that break on undiscovered strands, 
The winds that die on seas that bear no sail, 
Stars that the deaf, eternal skies annul, 
Were not so lonely as was she. Our hands 
We reach to thee for time—without avail, 
O spirit mighty and unscrutable!* 


George Sterling was not a great poet, as Ambrose Bierce 
and Jack London thought him to be, but in his best work— 
the first part of ““The Testimony of the Suns” with its cosmic 


11. A Wine of Wizardry and Other Poems, p. 16. 
12. A Wine of Wizardry and Other Poems, p. 87. 
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sweep and underlying sense of the pathos of man’s struggle for 
order in the chaos of the universe, the imaginative scope and 
jewelled imagery of ““A Wine of Wizardry,” and the meticu- 
lously crafted sonnets of The House of Orchids and Other Poems 
(1911)—he reveals himself to have been an accomplished one. 
The unswerving devotion that Jack London expressed in his 
presentation inscriptions to his friend was not misplaced. 
George Sterling has not been entirely forgotten. A small group 
of devotees continues to read and discuss his poetry, and San 
Francisco has extended renewed recognition to the former 
master of its revels. The bronze plaque installed in the small 
park on Russian Hill in 1928 to honor his memory was stolen, 
perhaps by vandals or, as one would like to think, by a lover 
of his poetry. But on July 10, 1982, it was replaced, by a new 
generation of admirers, with another plaque in honor of the 
unofficial poet-laureate of San Francisco, bearing the lines 
from his “The Cool, Grey City of Love” by which he is best 
known in the “City by the Bay” today: 


George Sterling 
1869-1926 
**Tho the dark be cold and blind, 

Yet her sea-fog’s touch is kind, 
And her mightier caress 
Is joy and the pain thereof; 
And great is thy tenderness, 
O cool, grey city of love!’ 


STANLEY WERTHEIM is a Professor of English at William Paterson College 
who specializes in modern English and American fiction. He is currently 
editing the correspondence of Stephen Crane. 


Member Sat Noto has collected and written about Jack London and other 
California authors over the past twenty years. He has edited a collection, 
Jack London’s California, which will be published in early 1984. 


13. The poem is found in Sails and Mirage and Other Poems (San Fran- 
cisco: A. M. Robertson, 1921), pp. 93-94. 
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Presentation Inscriptions 
From Jack and Charmian London 
To George Sterling*4 


I. JACK LONDON TO GEORGE STERLING 


1. The Son of the Wolf. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, Igoo. 


To George— 

“Who were the stragglers, what 
war did they wage, 
Whose savage trample could 
thus pad the dank 

Soil to a plash?’’35 
Jack London 
January 25, 1903. 


[In pencil] 


2. The God of H1s Fathers and Other Stories. New York: McClure Phillips 
& Company, Ig90I. 


Dear Sterling :— 
Trusting that we 
may often Drown 
the memory of. that 
Insolence.* 
Jack London. 


Jaitatse1 902. 


14. Published with the permission of I. Milo Shepard, Trustee, and the 
Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, The New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 

15. [he source of this quotation is unknown. 

16. The Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam of Naishapur (New York: The Lim- 
ited Editions Club, 1935), Verse 30. 
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3. Children of the Frost. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 


To George— 
“Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore— but was I sober when I swore?’’?7 
Jack 


The Bungalow,” 
November 16, 1902 


4. The Cruise of the Dazzler. New York: The Century Co., 1910. 


Dearest Greek :— 
So 

somebody swiped 
the original copy 
which was 
yours long 
years ago? 
S’ Death! 

Wolf— 
Jack London 
Glen Ellen, March 6/14 


5. A Daughter of the Snows. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1902. 


Dear George:— 
“And lost within the glooms that fill 
The Night’s primordial realm unknown, 
See Mystery on a vaster throne, 
And Truth’s far face receding still.” 
Jack London 


The Bungalow 
November 20, 1902. 


17. The Rubatyat, Verse 94. 

18. The rustic home (a rental) on Blair Avenue in the Piedmont Hills 
above Oakland. Jack and his first wife, Bessie, resided here from February, 
1902, until their separation in July, 1903. 

19. From Sterling’s first book of poetry, The Testimony of the Suns and 
Other Poems (San Francisco: W. E. Wood, 1903), p. 74. 
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6. The Kempton-Wace Letters.2° New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1903. 
To George— 


“Love? Itisa 
great word. It is in 
all the dictionaries.” 


yack: 
The Bungalow 
June 6, 1903 


7. The Call of the Wild. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903. 


Dear George— 


You once did me the honor to 

say that I had “thought out my attitude toward 
life too completely,” and that I was possessed 
of a certain excessive moral courage. Believe 
this of me then, that in the big things of 
life, at least, I act up to my 
highest conceptions of right conduct. I 
ask no more, and let the little things go. 

From one who 

has felt for you 

sharper pangs of 

comradship [sic] than 

for any other man. 

Jack London 
July 23, 1903. 


8. The People of the Abyss. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903. 


Dear George :— 
“And this is life? Nay I would 


rather see 
The man who sells his soul 


20. A philosophical discourse on love written by Jack London in collab- 
oration with Anna Strunsky (1879-1964). Anna, of Russian-Jewish ex- 
traction, met Jack in San Francisco at a Socialist meeting in the Fall of 
1899. By 1902, their friendship had blossomed into romantic proportions, 
although London was still married to his first wife. In 1906, Anna married 
William English Walling, a wealthy Socialist-author. 
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in some wild cause; 
The fool who spurns, for 
momentary bliss, 
All that he was and all he 
thought to be; 
The rebel stark against 
his country’s laws; 
God’s own mad lover, 
dying on a kiss.”’?? 
Jack London. 


Oakland, Calif., 
November 13, 1903. 


. The Faith of Men and Other Stories. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1904. 
Dear Greek— 


Than whom [sic] 
there is none other 
in all this world. 


Jack London 
Oakland, California, 
July 22, 1904. 


The Sea-Wolf. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1904. 
Dear Greek— 


From, 


Wolf. 


Oakland, Calif., 
Nov. 20, 1904. 


W ar of the Classes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
Dear Greek— 


Here’s 
to read when you 
are in your 
Sapphire Land so 
that the world-roar 


Source unknown. 
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may not grow 
to din in your ears. 


Wolf. 
April 28, 1905. 


12. [he Game. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 


Dear, dear Greek — 
With best love, and 


deepest love— 
Wolf. 
Glen Ellen, July 8, 1905. 


13. Lales of the Fish Patrol. New York: The Macmillan Company, Igos. 


Blessed Greek — 


Just 
another one to 
put on your shelf— 
—1in itself nothing 
big at all, but big 
insofar that I 
wrote it and that 
you want what 
I wrote. 
Wolf. 
Wake Robin Lodge,” 
Glen Ellen, Calif., 
Feb. 17, 1906. 


This article will be continued in the Fall, 1983 issue of the 
Quarterly News-Letter. 


©1983 by Sal Noto and Stanley Wertheim. Reprinted by permission. This 
material will be published in book form by Eureka Publications later in 


1983. 


22. The home of Charmian Kittredge’s Aunt Netta and Uncle Roscoe 
Eames in Glen Ellen. Charmian lived with them for a time prior to her 
marriage to Jack in 1905. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are 
Patron Membership, $125 a year, and Sustaining Membership, $60 a year. 


New Sustaining Members Address Sponsor 
Clyde R. Claus ' Oakland Stephen G. Herrick 
Howard K. Halverson Los Angeles Kenneth Karmiole 
James Mathews 

Lehrer, Esq. Los Angeles Michael R. Thompson 
Arthur G. Rippey Denver, Colorado D. Steven Corey 


New Patron Members 
James T. & Linda K. 


Anderson Austin, Texas Joanie Redington 


William P. Wentworth Berkeley Michael Harrison 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member- 
ship: 

Mrs. William Lee Olds San Francisco 

John P. Gookin South San Francisco 


The following members have transferred from Regular to Patron Membership: 


Mark Hanrahan Davis 
Daniel E. Koshland, Jr. Lafayette 


The following members have transferred from Sustaining to Patron Member- 
ship: 

Milton Cades Honolulu, Hawai 

Harold W. Cookson San Francisco 


The following have been elected to membership since the publication of the 
Spring News-Letter: 


Harold P. Anderson Mountain View Peter Stansky 
Donald K. Bain Denver, Colorado Arthur G. Rippey 
George A. Ball Leland, Michigan John H. Prinster 
John P. Crichton Berkeley Franklin Gilliam 
C. Danial Elliott Davis Michael Harrison 


David Grossblatt Dallas, Texas Membership Committee 
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Jennifer Hamilton 
Virginia Hammerness 
Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd 

D. Hanford 
Marianne Hinckle 
David Laird 
Dr. Robert C. Leitz, III 
Davis W. Moore 
Christy W. Morrill 


Lorraine Robbins Muffley 


Maurice F. Neville 

Sybil H. Pike 

Mrs. Gabriel G. Pitta 

Ronald R. Randall 

Stephen D. Shapiro 

John F. Stetter 

Dr. Rennard J. Strickland 

John M. Warn 

Diablo Valley College 
Library 


San Francisco 
San Jose 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Tucson, Arizona 
Shreveport, La. 
Denver, Colorado 
San Mateo 
Pebble Beach 


Santa Barbara 


Washington, D.C. 


Santa Monica 
San Francisco 
Oakland 

Reno, Nevada 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Santa Rosa 


Pleasant Hill 


Shirley Shefheld 
V. J. Moran 


Daniel E. Stone 

D.S.Corey/R.S. Speck 

Former Member 

David Mike Hamilton 

D. Steven Corey 

Warren R. Howell 

Dorothy Chesbro 
Ronald 

David F. Myrick 

Diana M. Thomas 

George G. Houle 

Joanie Redington 

Warren R. Howell 

Membership Committee 

Joanie Redington 

Membership Committee 


James S. Byrne 


-LITERATURE’ 
EARLY PRINTING: PRINTING ARTS|f 
-FINE & RARE BOOKS- | 
catalo ques Upon request” 


708 Colorado Austin, Texas 78701 
512-478-7628 
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Half a Century 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Club’s 
Quarterly News-Letter, and some account of how and why it came to be 
established might be of interest to members. 

Volume I, Number 1 of the quarterly appeared in the Spring of 1933. 
It was a little paper of eight pages, size 8 by 5% inches, the text of which 
was exclusively concerned with news of Club activities. It will be recalled 
that in 1933 the economic outlook was far from bright. Why then, it 
might be asked, did the Club choose that year to embark on a new and, 
from its standpoint, a relatively costly project? The answer is that, if it 
hoped to survive, it had little choice in the matter. For like all such non- 
profit cultural organizations the Club had been hard hit by the Depres- 
sion. Since 1929 the number of its members had dropped from 500— —then — 
its maximum—to less than 275, with new resignations arriving almost 
daily. It had become clear to all that unless this decline could be halted— 
and soon—the Club would have no choice but to shut down completely. 
That outcome the group in charge stubbornly refused to accept. Instead, 
they began casting about for some means of keeping afloat. It was recog- 
nized that the only way of restoring the Club to financial health would be 
to stop this flood of resignations and to restore the roll to something ap- 
proaching its former limit of 500. Eventually it was decided that the best 
chance of bringing that about would be to increase activities to the point 
where, even in those days of Depression, bookmen would regard member- 
ship not only worth the annual dues (then ten dollars) but would consider 
it a positive bargain. Accordingly, two new activities were presently 
launched: the News-Letter, designed to keep members informed both of 
current activities and future plans and, a few weeks later, the first of the 
Club’s annual keepsakes, the first one being a group of twelve folders, 
distributed monthly, each reproducing a colored lithograph of an early 
California mining town. 

Everyone recognized that these moves constituted a serious gamble. 
For although the printers, who themselves had little business because of 
the Depression, cooperated by keeping their charges low, it was evident 
that this added drain on Club finances could not be long maintained 
without a substantial increase in membership. For several months the 
outcome remained in doubt. Then, tentatively at first, but increasing 
from week to week, came evidence that the tide had turned. The new ac- 
tivities, plus a gradual brightening of the economic picture, brought about 
the hoped-for recovery. The flood of resignations became a trickle, then 
stopped entirely, and each month numbers of new members were added 
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to the roll. By 1934 finances permitted increasing the quarterly’s size from 
eight to twelve pages, thereby allowing the publication in each number 
of brief articles of interest to collectors. In 1946, membership having 
reached the new limit of 750, the quarterly was again enlarged, this time 
to 24 pages, a format still in use today, a full half century after the first 
issue appeared in 1933. 

Oscar Lewis 


cA Note of Appreciation and One of Welcome 


Our warmest thanks to William P. Barlow, Jr. for his excellent service to 
the Club as Treasurer for nearly twenty years and our thanks and welcome 
to Kenneth J. Detwiler, who assumed the position in March of this year. 
A Valenti Angelo and Rockwell Kent collector, Mr. Detwiler is Vice Presi- 
dent and Manager of the Toronto Dominion Bank of California, San 
Francisco Main Office. His cultural activities, besides The Book Club, 
include membership in the San Francisco Opera Association, The Fine 
Arts Museums of San Francisco, the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art, and the California Historical Society. 


Gifts S Acquisitions 


In appreciation for the Club’s recent exhibition of Rudolf Koch’s type 
designs (March 28—May 25) from the outstanding collection of Member 
Andrew Hoyem, the Club was presented with a copy of his Arion Press 
edition of Rudolf Koch, The Typefoundry in Silhouette. This work is a 
facsimile of the original edition as produced for the Klingspor Foundry, 
Germany, in 1918. This portfolio of proofs graphically illustrates the now 
lost art of making hot metal type and of its production. The original con- 
cept was a tour de force on the part of Koch, Germany’s unique creative 
typographical designer. The originals of these illustrations were cut-out 
silhouettes in black paper and then photo-engraved and printed letter- 
press—as this new facsimile was produced. Hoyem commissioned Pro- 
fessor Alexander Nesbitt to translate Koch’s original text, thus making 
this a “first” edition of this Koch ceuvre. The Club is grateful to Andy 
not only for this interesting exhibition but for this very attractive port- 
folio. 


The Library has acquired another unusual typographical book. In 1951, 
on the occasion of the Typefoundry Amsterdam’s centenary, Dr. Gerard 
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Knuttel was commissioned to write a book on “observations and confron- 
tations with contemporaneous expressions of art from Roman times to 
the present day”’—so reads the explanation to the title of this noteworthy 
book: The Letter as a Work of Art. This ingenious conceit associating type 
styles and printing with contemporary art and architecture is exciting. 
Happily, the illustrations chosen are mostly unfamiliar examples of page 
proofs and certainly unusual and unfamiliar examples of art and archi- 
tecture from the beginnings of the book. The volume is tall folio, cased in 
stout boards covered with black cloth which is blind stamped in an all-over 
design of large capitals. The cover design is in gold and the spine gilt 
stamped. Adequately indexed, the book also contains comprehensive and 
lucid notes on the subjects chosen. It is difficult to do justice to this re- 
markable book in a description—it must be seen to be appreciated. 


The Library has just acquired the regular edition of Typographic Years, 
Joseph Blumenthal’s “‘a printer’s journey through a half century, 1925- 
1975.” The special edition of this excellent autobiography was first pub- 
lished by The Grolier Club in a larger and more handsome format, but 
ours, designed by Blumenthal for the bookdealer/publisher Frederic C. 
Beil, 1s ideal for our reference collection. This work is a continuation of 
Blumenthal’s first autobiography, The Spiral Press through Four Decades, 
published by The Pierpont Morgan Library in 1966. Blumenthal is as good 
a writer as he is a fine printer. But his writing talent should not come as a 
surprise to anyone who has read his first autobiography or his two im- 
portant books on printing: Art of the Printed Book (1973) and The Printed 
Book in America (1977). In Typographic Years, Blumenthal records his 
own fine printing through fifty years and also chronicles the work of his 
contemporaries in America, mentioning the Grabhorns eleven times, Nash 
five times, the Allens three, Ward Ritchie and Saul Marks three, and The 
Book Club twice. His assessment of selling fine commercial printing, as a 
beginner in 1925, may lift a few eyebrows. He writes: “It can be said with 
certainty that fine printing does not outsell [his italic] decent printing. The 
people who buy fine printing and pay the extra cost do so because they care 
about it for its own sake and for their own personal satisfaction.’ And he 
still believes this—but, apparently, at that early time, he was not aware of 
Updike’s famous statement on printing “.... wanting to do common work 
uncommonly well.’ We believe that this book should be in everyone’s 
library. It is informative and fascinating reading. 


The Club has received two extraordinary books through the generosity of 
Mrs. Martin Mitau. One is a book we already have, Prelude to Eden by 
W. A. Dwiggins and printed as only she can, by Dorothy Abbe. This is a 
duplicate for which we are most grateful because when we again put on 
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another exhibition of Dwiggins’ work we can show the ingenious case 
binding as well as a double-page spread of this uncommonly well printed 
book. 

The most important book of this welcome gift is a copy of The Triumphs 
of Francesco Petrarch from a translation by Henry Boyd and printed for 
John Murray, London, by the Cambridge University Press, U.S.A. in 
1906. This book is an exhibition-quality tour de force created by the then 
University printer William Dana Orcutt which utilized his unique Hu- 
manistic typeface designed for this edition. In addition the book was 
printed on a special handmade paper with a watermark portrait of Pe- 
trarch and is illustrated with six original steel-etched engravings made by 
Emery Walker from original drawings attributed to Fra Filippo Lippi 
owned by the British Museum. 

Each chapter of this unusual book is introduced with a large magnifi- 
cent initial in raised 22-carat gold. The book was bound by Sangorski and 
Sutcliffe in full leather with an overall stamped design. The binding, 
which has been hurt, will be restored by the Club so it can be properly 
shown. [This splendid example of contemporary fine printing is of addition- 
al interest to our library because it contains an exhibit label from the Five 
Hundred Years of Fine Printing exhibition held at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair in 1940—it is the very book borrowed for that noteworthy 
exhibition by your reviewer! 

This is the second book given by Mrs. Mitau in memory of her hus- 
band, a longtime member and former Director of the Club, which came 
from this great book exhibition. The first book was reviewed in the Fall 
Quarterly News-Letter, 1978. Our sincere thanks to Mrs. Mitau for these 
two wonderful books. 


Through the kindness of our own Barbara Land, the Club has added to 
our collection another “milestone in the history of printing” with a copy 
of Death’s Bright Dart published by Morrow in 1970. According to a very 
lengthy colophon the text was “read” directly from a non-marked-up copy 
of the British edition by an OCR prototype system designed by Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, a division of ELTRA Corporation. The text 
was converted into digital electronic impulses for computer input by this 
(then) new OCR system, the first to be capable of reading intermixed, 
proportionally-spaced and uncontrolled typography. The author’s words 
were reformatted by an IBM 360 computer into a completely new style, 
with Americanized spelling and punctuation. Typesetting was performed 
at a speed of one thousand characters a second by the Linotron toto, an 
advanced photocomposition system developed by the Linotype Co. and 
the CBS Laboratories. 
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This is the first book produced by all-electronic composition, and it 
represents the first successful achievement in automated printing tech- 
nology. 

This pristine copy in dust-wrapper joins our small collection of firsts in 
photo-composition printing, and our thanks to Barbara Land. 


The Club has purchased another photo-composed book, but not one which 
can boast of any distinction in this new method of book “printing.” We 
wanted this work primarily as a tool for inclusion in our reference library, 
as it is a bibliography of the printed work of Carl P. Rollins, one of 
America’s great printers. The colophon of this poorly-produced book 
tells all: “. . . This volume was input on an Osborne 1 home computer 
system and printed out on a Brother HR-1 daisy-wheel printer by the 
author. This camera-ready copy was then reproduced by photographic 
offset lithography at the Yale Printing Service in late November and early 
December 1982 in an edition of 300 copies. The Author printed the cover.” 

This pathetic production is hardly a tribute to a great printer—or even 
to the institution (Yale) he served with distinction for many years. Its 
only excuse is its compilation and record of many years of fine printing. 


From Club member Timothy Hawley, we have received a rather distin- 
guished example of his private press printing—even though Mr. Hawley 
apologizes for what he calls “miserable inking.” This charming booklet, 
which bears his pressmark, Contre Coup Press, is well designed and on the 
whole expertly printed and it is handsomely covered in an all-over dec- 
oration using typographical ornaments in two colors. We are delighted to 
include this work in our private press collection. 


And again from Leicester, England, a clutch of Toni Savage’s private 
printing—continuing with his amusing Phoenix Broadsides now number- 
ing 225 (!) and with these, a nicely printed booklet—a long amusing poem, 
The Day I Swam the Hellespont, by Arthur Caddick, numbered 48 in an 
edition of 100 copies and signed by Toni Savage. Again—and again, our 
sincere thanks to Toni for his ever-continuing quarterly gifts. 

ALBERT SPERISEN 


Exhibition Note 


On display at the Club rooms from May 27 through August 30, will be a 
retrospective of the work of Paul Quentin Forster, whose career as a 
graphic artist to publishers and industry spans over half a century. 
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Serendipity 


The Club’s collection of member bookplates, which was compiled thirty 
years ago and displayed throughout the United States over the next 
quarter century, is again in circulation. Its present display site is the San 
Mateo County Office of Education in Redwood City, California, where 
portions of the collection will be on view through 24 June. The collection, 
which consists of nearly one hundred plates ranging in size from 4 x 4% 
inch to approximately 3 x 5 inches, includes items designed and/or printed 
by Valenti Angelo, Lewis and Dorothy Allen, Wilder Bentley, Mallette 
Dean, Grant Dahlstrom, the Grabhorns, John Henry Nash, the Officina 
Bodoni, Ward Ritchie, Albert Sperisen and Reynolds Stone. Members 
who wish to have their bookplates included in a future exhibition are in- 
vited to send two copies of each plate to the Club, attention Albert Sper- 
isen, Chairman, Library and Exhibits. 


The Club notes, with a particular sense of loss, the passing of member Mrs. 
Gerald Driscoll Kennedy, mother of member Geraldine Kennedy Cole 


and granddaughter of Captain Charles Weber, who founded Stockton, 
California. 


Sale 200 September 17, 1983 


The Library of Valenti Angelo 


The books he wrote, illustrated, decorated, printed, 
redd and collected. Miniature presses, paintings, 
statuary, prints, and manuscript materials. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: $5 (Reddy in August) 
Prices Realized: $1.50 
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| can help you with your cataloging needs. 


| offer the following services: 
CATALOGING OF 
BOOKS, RECORDS, & MANUSCRIPTS 


for insurance, personal, or 
bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 
Phone (415) 221-7707 References available. 


@ ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Early to 20th Century 
Livre d'Artiste. 


@ FINELY BOUND BOOKS 
Exhibition Bindings in mint 
condition. 

Sumptuously bound sets— 
nearly a hundred in stock. 


@ LITERATURE 
English, American and 
European authors. 
First Editions—17th through 
20th century. 
Copies from distinguished 
libraries in mint condition. 


Catalogues Issued 


GOLDEN LEGEND, INC. 
8586 Melrose Ave.. Los Angeles, 
CA 90069 Phone (213) 657-4446 





